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Even unto this day, when Moses is read, the vail is upon 
their heart. 


2 Corinthians 3 ; 15. 
* * * * 
Progressive Party Proposals. 

The Progressive Party has been holding a congress in 
Johannesburg, and in the course of their deliberations 
the members have adopted principles on the franchise 
and matters of racial discrimination which are reminis- 
cent of the old Cape liberal traditions. The Party, 
while rejecting universal franchise—one man or woman, 
one vote—proposed an equal franchise applicable to all 
races, qualifications being based on a ‘“‘ defined degree 
of civilisation.” A strong commission had gone 
thoroughly into the franchise question, and the majority 
felt that the test of civilisation is complied with by any 
adult of sufficient education to guarantee ability to read 
and write adequately—as opposed to bare literacy— 
and who is sufficiently integrated into the economy and 
society to hold a position involving some measure of 
technical, clerical or administrative skill, or to own or 
occupy fixed property of a value sufficient to provide a 
minimum standard of civilised habitation. 

* * * * 

The Congress adopted a motion in favour of two 
voters’ rolls—‘‘ ordinary’’ or ‘“‘A’’ roll, and a 
*“special’’ or ‘‘B”’ roll. For the ordinary roll 
certain qualifications of age, education and/or property 
are laid down. Those on this roll would have full 
franchise rights. The special voters’ roll consists of 


those of lower qualifications who are able to pass a. 


literacy test in one of the official languages. Those on 
this roll would be entitled to elect to the House of 
Assembly 10 per cent of the members. The detailed 


provisions here, which are somewhat lengthy in their 
alternatives, should be studied by all interested. Anyone 
qualified to vote on the ordinary roll would be qualified 
to be a candidate for parliament. Those on the ordinary 
roll would be entitled to vote in an election of Senators. 
The franchise proposals would be entrenched in a rigid 
constitution. It is intended also to have safeguards in 
a Bill of Rights and a Senate, to prevent the domination 
of one section of the public over another. 
* * * * 

The Congress also adopted resolutions which would 
sweep away all legislative restrictions based on race 
instead of on merit. This implies that inter-marriage 
between members of different races should not be 
governed by law but left to convention, that the races 
should be free to come together in public meetings, in 
cafes, house-parties etc. It was declared, however, 
that the policy permitted of dividing areas according to 
race, provided there is no adverse discrimination. It 
was said that the Progressive Party did not wish to 
** push ’’ people where they did not want to go. 

* *% * * 

The proposals have naturally been the subject of much 
comment, and no doubt they will continue to be widely 
debated. Chief A. J. Luthuli rejected the proposals out 
of hand, and declared that a franchise policy based on 
qualifications would not measure up to the requirements 
of the situation. The chairman of the Liberal Party 
also rejected them. It is regrettable that almost any 
proposals that fall short of universal suffrage meet today 
a cold blast of hostility from many leaders of nationalist 
and sectionalist movements. Yet they must know that 
the vast majority of their followers are not qualified at 
this stage by experience, education or responsibility to 
control the destinies of a State run on modern lines and 
containing a multi-racial population. We believe that 
in this attitude the leaders are not only unrealistic but 
are also not representative of the mass of the people 
where these can freely make known their wishes. 
December Conference—World Council of Churches 
in South Africa. 

From December 7th to 14th there is to be a meeting 
in Johannesburg sponsored by the World Council of 
Churches. Immediately after the disturbances in South 
Africa in March, the World Council of Churches sent 
Dr. Bilheimer to meet with representatives of the eight 
member churches of the World Council in the Union. 
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It was agreed to hold consultations in the Union later in 
the year. Each member church is being asked to send 
delegates and prepare memoranda. The programme 
envisages Bible Study, discussion in groups and plenary 
sessions. Some 100 churchmen, clergy and lay, are 
expected to attend including delegates fromm the World 
Council of Churches. Bantu Presbyterian Church ; 


Church of the Province of South Africa, also known as - 


the Anglican Church ; the Methodist Church of South 
Africa ; the Congregational Union of South Africa ; 
the Presbyterian Church of Southern Africa ; The three 
Dutch Reformed Churches, viz. Nederduitse Gere- 
formeerde Kerk in Suid Afrika (Cape) Nederduitse 
Gereformeerde Kerk van Transvaal and Die Ned. Die 
Ned. Hervormde Kerk. For the World Council of 
Churches there are expected Dr. Franklin C. Fry, 
Chairman, Central Committee (Lutheran), Dr. W. A. 
Visser ’t Hooft, General Secretary, W.C.C., Dr. Wilhelm 
Niesel of Germany (Reformed), Mr. Charles Parlin, 
U.S.A. (Methodist), Bishop Lakdasa de Mel, Ceylon 
(Anglican), Sir Francis Ibiam, Nigeria, (Presbyterian) 
and Dr. R. S. Bilheimer, Associate General Secretary, 
Wic.€, 
* * * * 

Monckton Report: Secession Issue. 

The Report of the Monckton Commission has had 
as expected, a mixed reception, but if the reviews in 
Britain and Africa are put together the consensus of 
opinion is overwhelmingly in favour of the Report as an 
outstanding and impressive document. Unfortunately, 
the effect of the Report as a whole has been blurred by 
over concentration on the Commission’s recommenda- 
tion that, under certain conditions and after several 
years, secession should be allowed to any of the three 
territories whose people clearly desire the right to secede. 
Two points in this connection deserve emphasis. First, 
that this recommendation was made with a view to 
maintaining the Federation, and not of destroying it. 
Second, though the members of the Commission were 
drawn from the five Governments concerned and 
appointed by them, and though many of the members 
noted reservations on various issues, on this recom- 
mendation all were unanimous. The recommendations 
as to the conditions under which secession would be 
allowed seem to be unknown to many critics of this 
section of the Report. In order to help to make the 
position clear, we print in this issue a special article on 
the much debated question. 

Race Relations improve in Federation. 

Contrary views are often expressed as to the extent of 
the efforts made in the Central African Federation to 
improve race relations. We feel that the monthly 
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Race Relations News is rendering a service in deciding to 
run a special feature listing steps which have been or are 
being taken to bring about improvement. Notable 
among these are: 

* The Southern Rhodesian Indaba from October 31 
to November 5 to discuss Southern Rhodesia’s prob- 
lems and to debate the Monckton Commission’s con- 
stitutional proposals was multi-racial. 

* 12,748 African teachers in Southern Rhodesia are 
to receive almost double their present salaries from 
January 1, 1960. In Northern Rhodesia, 13 African 
teachers have already been promoted to a European 
salary scale. 

* Higher grades for African police, African postal 
workers, and African medical assistants have been 
announced, and also larger pay packets. 10,000 textile — 
workers are also to have wage increases. . 

* The Gwelo Chapter of the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce announced on September 23 that it planned 
to arrange a business course for African traders. 

* Over the next eight months the working conditions 
of 350,000 African employees in at least 36 industries in 
the Federation will be investigated by industrial boards. 

* Earlier this year the colour bar was removed from _ 
the Rhodesian Railways. On September 13, 18 young 
men—5 Africans, 3 Coloureds, 2 Indians and 8 Euro- 
peans—-began a course, the first of its kind, for firemen 
in Bulawayo. 2,500 had applied. 

* Africans are to be admitted to the railway branch 
of the Amalgamated Engineering Union in Bulawayo, 
it was announced on September 20. 

* A multi-racial cadet training scheme, open to all 
young men in the Federation between the ages of 16 
and 19, is to be started on April 1, 1961, by Central 
African Airways. 

* A commission of enquiry, expected to start work 
in November will investigate and report on the working 
and organisation of the Southern Rhodesia Department 
of Native Affairs. 

* A world team of experts will draw up a plan for the 
overall development of African agriculture throughout 
Southern Rhodesia, it was recently announced by Mr. 
H. J. Quinton, Minister of Native Affairs. 

* £1,000,000 is to be spent by the Salisbury City 
Council on African housing during the next 12 months. 

* For the first time in its history, the British South 
African Police held a multi-racial athletics meeting in 
Salisbury during September. 

* A non-racial, non-political club formed by a group 
of young Rhodesians in Bulawayo early in September 
*““so that the different races could meet on something 
other than a master and servant basis and get to know 
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each other better ’’ has now about 100 members. 
reported to be thriving. 
* * 


It is 


* * 
Indian University College in Natal. 

The proposal to open a college for Indians in Natal is 
receiving a cold welcome from the leaders of the people 
chiefly concerned. /ndian Opinion, which was founded 
by Mahatma Gandhi in 1903 and edited by his son for 
almost forty years, is scornful of this ‘* Coolie College,’’ 
declaring that the college is come and is situated in 
Durban, but although it is to cater for students next 
year, at the beginning of November no one knew where 
it was to be, certainly not the Indian people. It is said 
to have come into being on November Ist, 1960, exactly 
fifteen days short of a hundred years from the day when 
the first Indians reached Durban. The ministerial 
announcement has sent Indian leaders and others into 
meetings and conferences, and statements have been 
issued condemning the decision of the Government. 
For the first time the president of the Natal Indian Con- 
gress and the president of the Natal Indian Association 
have combined to speak with one voice. The Daily 
News refers to the college as the ‘‘ University of make- 
believe.’’ Particular objection is being taken in many 
quarters to the fact that the opening of the college is 
bound to cause hardship and inconvenience to the 
University of Natal which has for so many years catered 
so admirably for the needs of Indian students, and is 


now to be summarily deprived of them. 
* * * * 


Later the Minister of Education, Mr. J. J. Serfontein, 
announced that the College would be situated to begin 
with on Salisbury Island, Durban. Prof. S. P. Olivier, 
at present Dean of the Faculty of Education at the 
University of Cape Town, has been appointed Rector 
of the new University College, and Mr. W. J. du Plessis, 
of the Department of Education, will be Registrar. The 
new University College is to have faculties of Arts, 
Science and Commerce, and persons classified as Indians 
in terms of the Population Registration Act will be ad- 


mitted. 
* * ae * 


In regard to his appointment the new Principal has 
said : ‘‘ With a deep respect for the human dignity of 
our Indian community—who, by this act perhaps more 
than by any other public act during the past years we 
now accept as an integral part of our South African 
community—I shall try in all sincerity to restore a trust 
that may have become vitiated through lack of expres- 
sion. J shall try to expand those academic and education- 
al facilities—and at such a level—which would enable 
every Indian university student to achieve his maximum 
potential without let or hindrance. The aim is that he 
or she will not only be able to remain bedded into the 
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service of his community, but also that all of them, with 
their long tradition of culture behind them, will be able 
to make their contribution—small or big—to the build- 
ing up of a South Africa which has a very important 
part to play in the emerging Africa and the world. I 
trust then that our Indian community will accept this 
university college as their own and that they will do 
everything in their power to build it into an institution 
for higher learning of which they and all other South 
Africans can be justly proud.’’ 
* * * * 

African wins the Miners’ V.C. 

An African underground worker, Mr. Mokgosi 
Mathuso, of Geduld Proprietary Mines, near Springs, 
ignored the danger of being killed by explosive charges, 
and ran back to save the life of a white miner who was 
trapped by a rock fall. This happened on May 31. On 
November 17th he was awarded the ‘‘ miners’ V.C.’’, 
the Chamber of Mines Bronze Medal, the industry’s 
highest award for bravery. He also received an in- 
scribed watch from the President of the Chamber, Mr. 
C. B. Anderson. Mr. Mathuso, a Bechuana fuse 
lighter, was lighting fuses under the direction of a Euro- 
pean ganger, Mr. H. J. S. van Loggerenberg. One of 
the fused holes exploded, throwing Mr. van Loggeren- 
berg against a roof support. A large rock fell, pinning 
him down. Thirty more fuses had already been lit, 
and the charged holes were about to begin going off one 
by one. Mathuso, dazed and deafened by the first un- 
expected explosion, was already running to safety when 
he heard Mr. van Loggerenberg shout for help.  Al- 
though aware of the risk of returning, he turned back 
and after a struggle, dragged away the rock and helped 
van Loggerenberg to his feet. As they ran for their 
lives a second charge exploded, slightly injuring Mathuso 
in the hand. By the time the other charges started to 
explode, they were out of danger. 

The Bronze Medal was first awarded in 1916. Since 
1940 it has also been awarded to non-Europeans, and 
Mr. Mathuso is the sixth non-European to receive the 
medal. 

Senior mining executives, including members of the 
chamber’s executive and gold producers’ committee, 
attended the ceremony. 


** Although the Government of South Africa undoubted- 
ly possessed the legal right to deport the Bishop of 
Johannesburg, 1 thought it right to instruct our High 
Commissioner in Pretoria to make it clear that this action 
and the way it was taken had created a most unfavourable 
impression here.’ 

—Mr. Duncan Sandys, Secretary for Commonwealth 

Relations. 
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The Monckton Commission 
THE QUESTION OF SECESSION 


By the Very Rev. Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd 


INCE the publication of summaries of the recom- 
mendations of the Monckton Commission, much 
has been said and written about the right of the units of 
the Central African Federation to secede. The public 
mind has fastened on the fact that the Commission has 
recommended that any of the territories should have the 
right, under certain conditions, to secede. Little 
account, however, has been given of what the conditions 
are. It is important that all concerned should know the 
conditions and keep them constantly in view. The 
chapter of the Report which states these is somewhat 
complicated, but, put briefly, the facts are as follows. 

The Commission was well aware that many voices in 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia had been raised 
demanding the right to secede, one of the most frequent 
reasons given being that these territories had had fede- 
ration imposed upon them, and that their consent had 
not been given. The Commission also kept in view that 
in Southern Rhodesia arguments had been expressed 
that if the two Northern Territories came to be ruled by 
black governments Southern Rhodesia should ‘‘ go it 
alone.’’ 

After the most careful consideration of the legal posi- 
tion, and with the concurrence of eminent constitutional 
lawyers, the Commission came to the conclusion that 
under the present constitution no territory has the right, 
either express or implied, to secede. The Federation 
was established and its constitution was defined by an 
Order in Council made by Her Majesty under the 
authority of an Act of the United Kingdom Parliament 
(Rhodesia and Nyasaland Act, 1953) section 1 (2) of 
which expressly reserves the right of Parliament to 
revoke or amend the Order of Council. Thus Her 
Majesty’s Government retains unfettered power to 
make provision for the future of the Federation in any 
manner they may think fit. 

It is provided in article 99 that the constitution shall 
be reviewed at a Conference of the five Governments 
involved—a conference which is opening in London 
on the fifth of this month. This provision for review 
is unprecedented in a federal constitution, as far as can 
be ascertained, and there can be no legal justification for 
excluding from consideration at the review conference 
any part of the constitution, including Article | thereof, 
which provides that the Federation shall consist of 
Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
After the review, therefore, it must be for Her Majesty’s 
Government to decide what is to be the future of the 


Federation and to put its proposals before Parliament 
as to whether, and if so in what respects, the constitu- 


tion of the Federation should be amended or changed. | 
The Commission declares that there is nothing in the 


constitutional theory of this matter which makes a right 
of secession incompatible with the federal concept. It 
is said by some writers that the existence of such a right 
is difficult to reconcile with good or strong federal 
government, but the expediency of a provision for 
secession in any particular case must depend upon the 
circumstances which led to federation. 
sion says that given proper safeguards for determining 
the desires of the inhabitants of a territory contemplating 
secession, a right of secession may provide a valuable 
safety valve. It is not difficult to envisage political and 
economic circumstances in which the mere legal tie 
created by the absence of any formal right of secession 
would be quite insufficient to prevent armed rebellion 
with the object of breaking away. A leading authority, © 
Wheare, in discussing such matters, gives it as his view, 
‘* There are cases where to grant the right to secede is 
to ensure that states will never exercise it.’”* 

The Preamble of the Constitution is held to indicate 
the intention of the United Kingdom Parliament that 
the inhabitants should have the opportunity of decid- 
ing at the appropriate time whether the Federation 
should proceed to full membership of the Common- 
wealth, that is complete ‘‘ Statute of Westminster ’’ 
status, after which the Federal Government might be in 
a position to insist on the indissolubility of the Federa- 
tion. Since the Secretary of State for the Colonies has 
stated that African opinion will be represented at the 
Review conference it is inevitable that the question of 
secession will arise for discussion there. The Commis- 
sion feels that it should be made clear before the con- 
ference that this subject will, in fact, be discussed there. 
This would no doubt affect the attitude of Africans to 
the conference. 

The Commission believes that a declaration of the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government to permit a 
secession by any of the territories, if so requested after 
a stated time or at a particular stage of political develo- 
ment, would have a very favourable effect and might be 
decisive in securing a fair trial for the new form of © 
association between the territories which the Commis- 
sion puts forward. In the Northern Territories it is felt 
that such a declaration would ease the political tension 
greatly. In Southern Rhodesia many Europeans, al- 


The Commis- | 
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though strongly favouring the continuance of the Fede- 
ration, fear that if African Governments come into 
power in the North it may in the future become 
impossible to maintain the association. The Commis- 
sion believes that those holding such views would wel- 
come a contingent right to secession as a real safeguard. 
Throughout the Federation such a declaration would 
encourage those of moderate views among all races and 
would stimulate the growth of multi-racial political 
parties. 

At what time should a request for secession be per- 
mitted and what conditions should be attached? The 
Commission suggests that this could either be related 
to the attainment of a certain stage of constitutional 
advance in the territory itself, or based on a particular 
period of vears from the inception of the new Federal 
constitution. The main argument for relating the time 
to a stage of constitutional advance is that the request 
for secession by a government could thereby be linked 
to an expression of the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
territory made through proper constitutional machin- 
ery. On the other hand, since territories might reach 
the required stage of constitutional development at 
different times, this method might involve difficult 
questions as to the relation of one territory’s right to 
request secession to those of the other territories. The 
main argument for stipulating a number of years from 
the inception of the new constitution is not, however, 
that it would avoid such difficult questions, but that it 
would give a degree of certainty in the matter and there- 
by serve to remove agitation. 

On the basis of a fixed period of years, some of the 
members of the Commission thought that a reasonable 
period should be seven years. This thinking is based 
on the assumption that it might take between four and 
five years from now for the Northern territories to reach 
the stage of responsible government, and that there- 
after it would be reasonable for those governments to 
enjoy responsibility and gain experience before reaching 
a decision whether or not to make a request to secede 
from the Federation. Others, however, have consider- 
ed that the feelings on this subject within the Federation 
are such that it would not be possible to prescribe a 
period of more than five years. Other members con- 
sidered that a rather longer period than seven years 
should be laid down. 

It is felt that the stage at which it would be right to 
permit a territory the right to request secession would 
be that at which it attains self-government. This 
expression is taken to describe the position reached 
when the final stage of progress to responsible govern- 
ment has been attained through the disappearance of 
civil service Ministers ; through Ministers ceasing to be 
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responsible to the Governor and becoming responsible 
to the Legislature ; and thereby Government depending 
upon the responsibility of Ministers to a majority in a 
Legislature answerable to the electorate. 


A seceding territory ought clearly to inherit certain 
obligations arising from membership of the Federation. 
Since 1953 many millions of pounds have been borrow- 
ed for development purposes on the credit of the Fede- 
ration. It is right and proper that a seceding territory 
should accept zesponsibility for its share of the public 
debt. This could be a condition of any arrangement for 
secession. 


It is laid down that before the wishes of the people of 
a territory are ascertained, all intimidation should have 
ceased. 


The Commission concludes its consideration of 
secession with the significant statement : 


‘* No doubt from some points of view it would be 
preferable that the Federation should be declared 
indissoluble. We have, however, given reasons why 
we cannot recommend such a course, since it might 
in the last resort involve keeping the Federation to- 
gether by force. We hope, therefore, that if any right 
of secession is recognised by the United Kingdom, 
the Territorial and Federal Governments will devote 
the years that lie ahead, until the date on which the 
right to request secession would lapse, to making 
every effort to build up the Federal association on a 
permanent basis.’’ 


“*In the referendum held in Southern Rhodesia in 
1953, for the first time in Africa a resident white commu- 
nity voted in favour of a political arrangement involving 
immediate African representation in the Federal Parlia- 
ment, thereby giving Africans an active and permanent 
voice in the country’s affairs. As a result of this decision, a 
new entity has been set up in Central Africa which finds it- 
self uneasily poised, politically as well as geographically, 
between the conflicting ideologies of countries to the 
north and to the south. To break it up at this crucial 
moment in the history of Africa would, we believe, amount 
to an admission that there is no hope of survival for any 
multi-racial society on the African continent and that 
differences of colour and race are irreconcilable. We can- 
not agree to such a conclusion. We believe rather that 
our object should be to preservé the benefits of Federation 
by recasting the structure of the present association in a 
form more acceptable to its inhabitants.’’ 

—Monckton Commission Report. 
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‘‘ Indaba’’ in Southern Rhodesia 


A NATIONAL Convention met in Salisbury, Southern 

Rhodesia, last month, the chairman being Sir 
John Kennedy, a former Governor of the Colony. The 
Convention was attended by nearly 200 delegates from 
all the leading organisations in Southern Rhodesia. 
Neither the Government nor any of the political parties 
were represented as such, but members of all parties 
were among the delegates, and the Prime Minister of 
Southern Rhodesia with members of his Cabinet attend- 
ed several open sessions as observers. 

The recommendations of the Convention have been 
published and they again show the gathering trend of 
thought in many quarters of the Central African Fede- 
ration. In not a few respects they are strikingly similar 
to those proposed by the Monckton Commission. 

It is declared that all unfair racial discrimination must 
be eliminated and there must be early and substantial 
participation by Africans in the Legislature if Southern 
Rhodesia is to set its house in order. The report 
declares that there is an urgent need to repeal all legisla- 
tion which offers an insult to the dignity of any race. 

The chairman declared, in an introduction to the 
report, ‘* In Southern Rhodesia there has never been a 
gathering like this before. It was representative of all 
communities and the majority of the participants were 
leaders in their spheres. The fact that there was so 
much unanimity, and that extreme views were generally 
modified in favour of those which were acceptable to a 
large cross-section of the various races, is a measure of 
the desire of the mass of Rhodesians to create a better 
society and to strive towards Rhodesian nationhood and 
stability.’’ 

The chief recommendations may be summarised as 
follows : 

1. The Convention rejected the principle of ‘‘ one 
man, one vote.’’ 

2. Increased participation by Africans in the Legisla- 
ture could best be achieved by broadening the qualita- 
tive franchise on a multi-racial common roll, and it was 
suggested that there should be between ten and fifteen 
Africans in a House of fifty. 

3. There emerged a substantial body of European 
recognition, in addition to a virtually unanimous 
African view, that the time can be foreseen when 
Africans will predominate in political influence in 
Southern Rhodesia and that universal adult suffrage 
might emerge. 

4. Africans should be quickly trained in, and appre- 
ciate the arts and responsibilities of democratic govern- 
ment. 

5. A commission of Africans, with minority Euro- 


pean representation, should be given the task of decid- 
ing who were ‘‘ responsible persons ’’ and to whom the 
vote should be given. 

6. Africans should have progressive participation in 
the administration of their own townships. 

7. Southern Rhodesia’s Prevention Detention Act 


’ was no longer necessary and all the people still detained 


in terms of it should be freed at once. 

8. All security legislation and all discriminatory 
legislation should be examined, and only retained as far 
as was necessary. 

9. There was a general view at the Convention that 
the security legislation which is being passed by South- 
ern Rhodesia gives the Federation as a whole a bad 
name. 

10. The Convention agreed unanimously that all 
races should participate in the administration of justice, 
and that all races should be trained to become mazgis- 
trates and justices of the peace. 

11. All forms of passes should be abolished. In- 
stead there should be an identity document applicable 
to all Rhodesians, but no one should be required to 
produce his identification document merely on demand 
by the police. The police should be entitled to question 
identity only in connection with an alleged offence. 

12. The Convention considered that all restrictions 
on the sale of liquor and firearms to Africans should be 
repealed. 

13. The Convention commended the Government 
for its announced intention of repealing the Land 
Apportionment Act by stages, and urged that there 
should be no delay in making a start. Immediate steps 
must be taken to give Non-Europeans full facilities to 
obtain security of tenure, and so provide them with a 
marketable asset. 

14. The majority of those attending the Convention 
agreed that African and European education should 
come under the same department, and that the country 
should work towards integration in schools, as one 
important way of building up a sense of Rhodesian 
nationhood. But most were against the enforcement 
of integrated education at this stage. 

15. A majority also agreed that racial discrimination 
in public places should be prohibited, by law if neces- 
sary. Most non-European delegates, while considering 
that such legislation was now necessary, also pointed 
out that economic factors would be as effective in main- 
taining standards as the colour bar had been in the past. 

16. The Convention agreed that a differential wages 
structure based on race alone was morally indefensible, 
and that the principle of equal pay for equal work must 
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be pressed forward as fast as the economy of the country 
could stand it. This must be accompanied by far better 
facilities for non-Europeans to attain skills which would 
enable them to justify higher wages without reducing 
European standards. 


A Suggestion 


W E wonder if our readers are aware that this magazine 

is one of the oldest in the country. It was actually 
begun in 1870 by the Rev. Dr. James Stewart, the second 
Principal of Lovedale. It first appeared under the name 
The Kafir Express, a monthly magazine partly in the 
Xhosa vernacular and partly in English. In 1876 it was 
divided into two. The English portion was then issued 
as The Christian Express and the vernacular portion as 
the Isigidimi Sama-Xosa (The Xosa Messenger). The 
Tsigidimi ran for nearly eighteen years, when the appear- 
ance in King William’s Town of the Xhosa weekly 
newspaper Jmvo, under the editorship of J. Tengo Jabavu 
who had also been editor of the /sigidimi, helped to lead 
to its discontinuance. 

The Christian Express (known since 1922 as the Seuth 
African Outlook) has continued to this day. Never in 
almost one hundred years has it, despite wars and other 
calamities, failed to appear each month. 

It began as a journal of missionary news and Chris- 
tian effort, and was carried on in order to express the 
ideas of those who were engaged in such work, and to 
form a means of communication among missionaries, 
without regard to denomination. In time it gradually 
changed to concentrate on South African Native and 
missionary affairs. With the awakening of race con- 

* sciousness among the southern Bantu, and the need for 
voicing their difficulties, grievances and aspirations under 
the influence of Western civilization it had become an 
organ primarily and mainly concerned with what might 
broadly be called the progress of the Kingdom of God 
among them. The change in name to The South African 
Outlook, adopted in 1922, represented a change that in 
fact had long existed. There was no innovation in the 
principles for which the magazine had so long stood. 

The magazine seeks to meet the wants of the general 
public who desire information on racial and missionary 
affairs. The racial problem in South Africa, and in 
Africa in general, has so many aspects, the references to 
it in the public press are so numerous, the books publish- 
ed concerning it so varied, that there is need of guidance. 
The South African Outlook seeks to throw light on 
African questions in the southern continent, while also 
stating the bearing of events in other lands on South 
African problems. With no party political bias but 
fearless in its comments on inter-racial affairs, it seeks 
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Sir John Kennedy said that the report presented a 
statement in principle of the views of a representative 
gathering of Rhodesians. He added that it was largely 
for those responsible in Government and other spheres 
to consider and implement them wherever appropriate, 


for Christmas 


to place before its readers the latest facts concerning 
the inter-racial situation and to suggest measures for 
the advancement of all races in the land. 

Those responsible for its publication have consistent- 
ly rejected all attempts to make it merely popular. They 
have been well aware that it is in some respects a 
specialist magazine. On its inception, the publishers 
had the ambition to make it the Spectator of South 
Africa. These aims have no doubt restricted its circu- 
lation, but, it is believed, have increased its influence with 
the thoughtful public. It has been well known that for 
long its impact on South Africa and beyond is much 
more deep than its circulation figures would indicate. 

Throughout its existence Lovedale has published the 
magazine at a loss, and never more so than today. But 
it has been continued as a contribution to the good 
cause. In recent years the number of publications 
devoted to racial affairs has shown a phenomenal in- 
crease. We rejoice in their existence, but we ask our 
readers to be mindful of the pioneer of them all. If 
every reader would seek for us another subscriber, the 
effect would lighten what are sometimes heavy days. 
Why not give a year’s subscription to a friend as a 
Christmas gift ? 


To us a Child of hope is born ; 
To us a son is given ; 

Him shall the tribes of earth obey, 
Him all the hosts of heaven. 


His name shall be the Prince of Peace, 
For evermore adored, 

The Wonderful, the Counsellor, 
The great and mighty Lord. 


His power increasing still shall spread, 
His reign no end shall know ; 

Justice shall guard His throne above, 
And peace abound below. 


—John Morrison, 1750-98, as in Scottish Paraphrases, 
1781. 
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Tributes to Professor H R. Burrows 
By Prof. James Davidson 


At the Memorial Service, Fort Hare University College, 24th October, 1960. 


Y acquaintance with Prof. Burrows only started 

when he came to Fort Hare, just about two-and- 
a-half years ago. 
opportunity of paying tribute to him. I can only try to 
give a few impressions from my association with him 
during that period. 

When Prof. Burrows was asked to serve for two years 
at Fort Hare, he readily accepted, although others had 
previously declined. He knew the task would be diffi- 
cult, and that it might seriously impair his health. His 
aim was to save Fort Hare as an independent College, 
and to develop a larger University. But it was soon 
clear that the expansion programme would have to await 
the discussions of Parliament. 


Prof. Burrows’ wide experience of University admini- 
stration was invaluable to the normal College work 
during these years. Student numbers increased, and 
the academic work progressed. It is no secret that 
there were difficulties at the start. He was a stranger in 
this particular field, and he probably made mistakes. 
Yet no one could doubt his honesty and his goodness. 
By the end of the two years, he had won the affection 
and esteem of students and staff in no uncertain manner. 
We recall three very moving occasions when Prof. 
Burrows was the central figure ’:—the final Assembly of 
1959, the completers’ social and the staff farewell 
presentation. 


The greater the difficulties facing him, the more 
squarely he stood up to them, and the harder he strove. 
The more deeply a student or a staff member was in 
need or in trouble, the more Prof. Burrows tried to help 
and to support. He was always looking for the best in 
people, and he never gave any one up. He had a heart 
of gold. It was his deep concern for the welfare of 
students that brought me into closer contact with him. 
He felt the need of creating the post of Dean of Students. 
He was constantly thinking of ways of making student 
life richer, fuller, more cultured, more satisfying. To 
mention but a few examples :—He greatly valued the 
influence of gardens in University life. He set the 
example by his own work and interest, and he encour- 
aged students to enjoy the satisfaction of creating and 
appreciating beauty in this way. 

He developed music in the College, especially com- 
munity singing. Staff members, S.R.C. members, 
S.C.A. committees, sports clubs, holiday workers: if 
any of these met at the Principal’s house, they might be 


I feel greatly honoured in having this . 


expected to take part in singing, with Prof. Burrows 
playing his organ. And it did people good. He 
encouraged the College choir in every way ; the Church 
choir met at his house for practice every week, and he 
himself sang regularly in the choir on Sundays. 
arranged for students to attend the Music Club concerts 
in King William’s Town, and he brought many visiting 
artistes to Fort Hare. 

The visiting lecturers programme, which he started, 
brought many fine scholars to enrich College life with 
their presence and their addresses. 

He was extremely hospitable and generous to staff 
and students, especially to anyone without a settled 
home. 


He encouraged photography of a high standard. He 


started the chess club. He opened the library in the 
evenings, and was prepared to sit there himself. 

Although not particularly interested in games, he 
gave increased support to the students sports clubs and 
improved the facilities. 

He was the most observant man I have met. Ona 
walk or a motor-car outing he would notice dozens of 
things which others would overlook—flowers, plants, 
trees, stones—and he made numerous personal dis- 
coveries on the Fort Hare campus. 

His attention to detail was exceptional. In preparing 
a document nothing was lost sight of ; every sentence 
had to be right. He had a vast memory and a remark- 
ably clear mind. 

In a short space of time he came to know the history 
of Fort Hare, and he understood the aims and tradi- 
tions. He became deeply interested in the social and 
military history of the Eastern Cape. 

Prof. Burrows was a keen Rotarian and he attended 
Moths meetings whenever possible. In these circles, as 
well as among the most distinguished University leaders 
and among the leaders of the Church, the respect in 
which he was held was most noticeable. 

Of his brave war record, of his life-long work in Eco- 
nomic research and teaching, I am unfortunately un- 
able to speak, but others will no doubt do so elsewhere. 

Prof. Burrows loved Fort Hare intensely, and he felt 
it had a great place in South African life and as a World 
University. 

Visitors to his study or his home in Grahamstown 
would find themselves surrounded with photographs, 
pictures and other mementos of the College. During 
1960 he had worked tirelessly to produce an attractive 
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illustrated record of the history of Fort Hare. This 
task was all but complete when the call came to him. 
That little booklet will be a tribute to him, as much as to 
the great work of Fort Hare. 

He knew his health was uncertain, and he had repeat- 
ed warnings that the end might come at any time. Yet 
it was with great skill and enthusiasm that he undertook 
the strenuous work of the Institute of Social and 
Economic Research. 

He had plans to come to Alice to meet Dr. Kerr only 
next week. He was looking forward to singing in the 
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Christmas Carol Service in Alice. 
were not to be. 

He had severe pains on the night of Saturday October 
22nd. He stayed in bed yesterday Sunday, and intend- 
ed to be at work on Monday. At about 8.45 p.m. he 
suffered a stroke, and died before medical aid could 
reach him. 

We are all immensely the richer for having known a 
man with such qualities. 

** Greater Love Hath no Man than this.’’ 


But these things 


26th OCTOBER, 1960 
By Principal T. Alty, D.Sc., Ph.D., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of Rhodes University at the Memorial Service in 


Grahamstown Cathedral, 


E are met together in this Cathedral today to pay our 
parting tribute to one of our number who has 
gone from us suddenly and unexpectedly. 


Harry Raymond Burrows had been a member of the 
Rhodes University community for only a short time but 
he and his work have for long been known to us and 
held in high esteem. Born in Lancaster and educated 
at the University of Leeds, he served with great distinc- 
tion as a soldier in the first World War during which he 
was twice mentioned in dispatches and received the 
Military Cross and the Croix de Guerre with Palm. 


In 1923 he was appointed to the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Bristol where he remained for 16 years before 
coming to South Africa to occupy the William Hudson 
Chair of Economics at the University of Natal, a position 
he held for 20 years. During that period he took a 
prominent part in the life of his University where he not 
only served on the University Council but also was for 
many years Director and Editor of the Natal Regional 
Survey. In addition to these manifold responsibilities 
he was from time to time called upon to serve on a 
number of important Government Commissions and 
Committees where his knowledge of economics and the 
sound common sense which informed his judgement 
were unfailingly at the disposal of his fellows. 


At the end of 1957 he came to the University College 
of Fort Hare. He was then within a year of his retire- 
ment at Natal and, at a time of life when most men are 
planning for some easement of responsibilities, he 
accepted new burdens and new stresses. The Univer- 
sity College was at that time in a position of serious 
difficulty. The Government’s intention of taking over 
the College was known to all and the future of Fort 
Hare was uncertain and indeed unknown. There was 
in consequence grave tension and anxiety throughout 
the College. The offer of the position of Principal of 
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Fort Hare for a strictly limited period of time and in 
circumstances of such peculiar stress and difficulty was. 
one to give pause to the most courageous scholar. 
Nevertheless when invited by the Governing Council to 
assume the principalship Burrows, although well aware 
of the almost insuperable difficulties of the position, 
telegraphed his reply in typically selfless terms ‘* If you 
think I can help, I will accept.’’ Thereafter he threw 
himself unstintingly and wholeheartedly into the work 
of the College and for two strenuous years he led the 
opposition to the change in status proposed for it. He 
fought to the bitter end against the transfer which he 
held to be contrary to all the principles of education and 
of ethics. He indeed fought the good fight. That his 
efforts were unavailing was a matter of grief not only to 
him but also to most of the academic world. 

Within the College itself his success was outstanding 
and he effected what almost amounted to a transforma- 
tion. He took over a College disunited and distressed; 
under his leadership it was converted into a harmonious 
and surprisingly happy community. He won the deep 
respect and affection of the students, the staff, and the 
Council and, in very difficult circumstances, he hearten- 
ed, encouraged and inspired all who had any part in the 
life of the College. 

At the end of 1959, when the transfer of Fort Hare 
was effected and his duty there completed, we were most 
happy to welcome him to Rhodes as Director of the 
Institute for Social and Economic Research. There he 
quickly established himself and had great plans for the 
future. Those plans remain, but others must now carry 
them to fruition. 

This morning we take farewell of Harry Burrows, a 
man of the highest integrity, a modest, kind and cour- 
ageous scholar who won the affection and respect of all 
by his single-minded devotion to duty and his deep and 
personal interest in all with whom he came into contact. 
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He will be long remembered by those to whom he gave 
so much. 
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We mourn his passing and we honour his memory. 


Fort Hare Historical Notes 
BISHOPS TWAIN—II C. J. FERGUSON-DAVIE 


HEN Bishop Smyth retired from the Wardenship . 


of the Anglican Hostel at Fort Hare in 1932, after 
twelve years of devoted service, during which, as repre- 
sentative of his communion, he had set a pattern of 
cordial co-operation with the other churches that had 
established hostels, he was succeeded by another mis- 
sionary bishop then in partial retirement, who, like him, 
had had a long experience of working with non-Euro- 
peans. This was Bishop Ferguson-Davie then engaged 
in a ministry to Indian Christians in Redhill, Natal, but 
before that, for 24 years Anglican Bishop of Singapore. 
While he was as yet a missionary in India he had married 
a lady medical-missionary, the first Mrs. Ferguson- 
Davie, who had had a distinguished career as a student 
of science and medicine at London University. Together 
they had established a mission hospital in Singapore, 
for which the Bishop had collected the funds, and of 
which Dr. Ferguson-Davie became Superintendent. 
By the appointment of the bishop as Warden of the 
Anglican hostel, Fort Hare also in fact obtained, as has 
frequently happened, a supernumerary member of staff 
in the person of Dr. Ferguson-Davie, who gave notable 
assistance on the teaching staff, first as lecturer in 
Hygiene in the Department of Education which trained 
teachers, and subsequently in the Medical Aid Depart- 
ment. This was additional to the help she gave in 
supervising the hostel and in giving such medical atten- 
tion to the students there as they stood in need of. She 
continued to teach and to perform her other duties al- 
most up to the hour of her death, an example of devotion 
to duty which made a profound impression on all who 
had the privilege of knowing this gracious and indomit- 
able lady. 

The first duty that lay to the bishop’s hand on arrival 
at Fort Hare in July 1933 was to procure plans for the 
erection of the permanent hostel to accommodate the 
increasing number of Anglican students. This was the 
third hostel to be built in fulfilment of the undertaking 
‘given by the churches when the College was established, 
the Methodist and Presbyterian hostels having been 
occupied in 1922 and 1924 respectively. have already 
described, in my note on Bishop Smyth, the limited 
accommodation which, from the coming of the first 
Anglican Warden in 1920, had been rented by the 
Church of the Province, and the simplicity of the 
domestic arrangements with which the first warden had 


had to be content in the interests of the work. I have 
also mentioned the success of Bishop Smyth’s efforts in 


gathering funds for a new hostel, partly from church ~ 


sources but largely too from his own pocket, and from 
moneys in the possession of members of his family. 
The moment was therefore opportune for an advance, 
and Bishop Ferguson-Davie tackled the job of erecting 
the hostel, the plans of which, as in all the Fort Hare 
buildings, were drawn to allow of expansion. As a 


first instalment, three blocks were built, forming two — | 


sides of what was intended to be a large quadrangle. 
They included quarters for the Warden and his family, 
a common room, a hostel library, study bedrooms and 
dormitories, a dispensary and sick room. The building 
was adjacent to the common Dining Hall and in line 
with the other hostels. The foundation stone was laid 
by Bishop Cullen of the Grahamstown Diocese in 


1934 and declared open by the Earl of Clarendon while - 


Governor-General of the Union of South Africa. The 
Hostel took its name from the early English Churchman 
and Scholar, St. Bede. 

I have described elsewhere how the College Council 
almost at the beginning of its existence, had been con- 
fronted with the problem of whether or not to admit 
non-European students other than Bantu. Since the 
wording of the Constitution not only did not exclude 
them but even seemed to contemplate that such applica- 
tions might be received since no other College for 
Coloureds or Indians existed at that time, the Council 
decided to entertain applications from members of these 
minority groups provided that their numbers were not 
large enough to affect the primary purpose of the Insti- 
tution as a College for the Bantu. When therefore 
Indian students from Natal began to seek admission, it 
was natural that they should elect to stay at the Anglican 
hostel, the warden of which had been so closely asso- 


ciated with people of their own race in Durban, Singa- 


pore and India itself. So Ferguson-Davie’s hostel was 
usually chosen by Indian students until their number 
grew and contingents were assigned to other hostels 
also. At one point in our history there was a sugges- 
tion that the Indian Community should be invited to 
provide a hostel for its own students, but the idea was 
rejected by Mr. Sastri, the first Indian High Commis- 
sioner to the Union, who, during a visit to Fort Hare, 
expressed his conviction that it was most desirable that 
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the Indian students should not be secluded in a hostel of 
their own, but should get to know thoroughly the Bantu 
amongst whom they were going to live, and that they 
could do this much better if they shared the same 
living quarters. At the same time Mr. Sastri acknow- 
 ledged that the Council was in duty bound to limit the 
number of Indian admissions in view of its primary 
responsibility for the Bantu. A similar policy was 
adopted by the Council in regard to the Coloured 
community. 

It was our experience that, whilst exhibiting clan 
affinity as was only natural in those from the same 
area, or background, these minority groups of students 
easily acquired an over-riding loyalty to the College or 
hostel, and in sport or other cultural associations made 
notable and distinctive contributions which were highly 
appreciated by the whole College. Even the odd white 
or Chinese student, of whom we had a few over the 
years, acquired the same wholesome attitude to their 
alma mater. The College was thus, in a minor but 
significant degree, a reflection of the South African 
populace and a justification in practical terms that, if 
some elementary conditions are conceded, it is possible 
for separate groups to surmount divisive elements and 
learn to live and work together in harmony. 

The first two wardens of Beda Hall, as might be 
gathered from such brief notes of their careers before 
coming to Fort Hare as | have been able to give, 
differed much from one another in personal qualities 
and methods of work, but each made his complementary 
impact not only on the students in his hostel but on the 
general outlook of the College as a whole. If I were 
called upon to summarize in a sentence or two the 
characteristic quality of each, I should say that the 
dominant notes of Bishop Smyth were tradition and 
quietism, while those of Bishop Ferguson-Davie were 
activity and the application of Christian principles to 
everything that affected the public order. Each was in 
his own way an outstanding representative of the 
Anglican discipline to non-European youth. Together 
with the wardens of the other hostels and in association 
with the tutorial members of the staff, they represented 
in a Christian context, a variety of interests and gifts 
which, if not always easily come by in a scholastic insti- 
tution, is undoubtedly a prime requisite for success in a 
College. While the younger members of staff were able 
more easily to get together with the students on the 
sports field or in the student societics, they had no 
monopoly of activity, as anyone will concede who recalls 
the spare figure of Bishop Ferguson-Davie coursing 
about the College estate on his bicycle, or at a game of 
tennis. He was quite as agile in mind as in body. He 
was an inveterate writer of notes, which ranged over 
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any topic that seemed to him to affect the interests of 
the students within or without the College. In his 
youth he had been a crack shot, and even in age his eye 
was undimmed. I can recall the quite unepiscopal 
gleam in that eye as he recounted how, in a friendly 
shooting match with a much younger clergyman, he 
had ‘‘ wiped his eye.’’! He was a constant spectator at 
inter-hostel or inter-collegiate sports, and there was a 
legend that he had trained his little terrier, ‘* Princess,’’ 
to bark when a Beda Hall team scored a goal or regis- 
tered a point. That she could also distinguish between 
Anglican students and Methodist or Presbyterian ones 
is probably apocryphal but there is some evidence that 
the Bishop once had to replace a pair of Presbyterian 
breeks ! 

In this year of grace (1960) Bishop Ferguson-Davie 
has had the happiness of celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his consecration as a bishop, and of receiving 
the thanks and congratulations of a host of well-wishers 
scattered over the globe, including most sincere tributes 
from former students and colleagues at the University 
College of Fort Hare. 

ALEXANDER KERR. 


To do what one is called to do is the Christian ideal ; to 
carry out that often does, but too often does not, coincide 
with our tastes and natural bent. Vocation is vocation 
still when it means some obscure and undramatic piece 
of service. Vocation does not imply choosing, but obe- 
dience. The hard part of it is that it is not always easy to 
distinguish the voice of conscience from the voice of our 
inclinations, but that is another matter. No law can be 
laid down, but one does notice that people who have done 
things that are really worth while have often only found 
their vocation after much struggle and waiting. It cer- 
tainly used some of their inherent tastes and bent but at 
the same time cut across some very strong inclinations, 
and at times apparently left unused or undeveloped some 
great gift. If we se appreciate all our various possibili- 
ies that we cannot bear to think of any of them being 
sacrificed or unused, we shall be hampered, not helped, in 
finding the work to which we are really called... . Chris- 
tian freedom does mean that we are freed from those 
inner forces which prevent us from obeying, not that we 
are free to choose the most thrilling occupations. 

—Irene Soltau. 
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‘‘T Believe in Man ”’ 


By J. A. Anderson, M.A., Moderator of the Bantu Presbyterian Church General Assembly, 1960. 


HE great creeds of the Christian Church—the 
Apostles’ Creed and Nicene Creed—begin on a 
majestic note, and sound out, like the booming of a 


mighty proclamation intended for all the world—‘‘ I. 


believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth.’’ To the Christian, this mighty affirmation 
about God is fundamental: whatever else he believes, 
his belief in God the Father Almighty comes first. At 
this point there is no room for discussion, no place for 
argument. God the Father comes first. 

But there is another great affirmation that finds no 
place at all in the creed, although it had a large and 
roomy place in the teaching and thinking of Jesus. And 
this other affirmation, second perhaps only to our belief 
in God, is ‘‘ I believe in man.’’ 

If you read the gospels carefully, you will find that 
trouble and persecution came to Jesus, not only because 
He said He believed in God, but because He said, and 
kept on saying, that He believed in man—Men of all 
kinds : men like Zacchaeus, an outcast among his own 
race, men like the Samaritans, men of another and a 
despised race. 

When Jesus taught men to pray ‘‘ Our Father which 
ait in heaven,’’ nobody got angry or annoyed: when 
He told them that God could be interpreted in terms of 
human fathexshood at its best, no one objected. The 
anger began to appear when He spoke about men, their 
worth, value, dignity. 

At the end of His first recorded sermon, in His own 
home church of Nazareth, the people among whom He 
had grown up wanted to kill Him for heresy : the heresy 
of believing in people of other races. He pointed out 
to His hearers that in the great famine of long ago 
Elijah the prophet was sent to comfort only a foreigner, 
a widow of Sarepta in Phoenicia : and then He continued 
further, reminding them that Elisha was not empowered 
of God to heal any Jews who were lepers—although 
there were many: He was commissioned to heal only 
Namaan—a hated Syrian from the north. Just simply 
iby stating facts that every Jew knew, He raised a storm 
about His head. Scripture puts it briefly, ‘‘ And all 
they in the synagogue when they heard these things were 
filled with wrath.’’ 

Or take another example: A young lawyer probably 
chosen for the job, makes an effort to corner Jesus in 
argument. Two commandments are mentioned—one 
about loving God. There was nothing there. The one 
about loving men. The lawyer fastened on this one. 
““Who is my neighbour ?’’ He can catch Jesus here 


if anywhere. Little did he anticipate what he was 
about to bring down on himself. Not the story of the 
good Jew, but the glorious yet crushing story of a good 
Samaritan. 

As the lawyer turned away with Jesus’ words, ‘‘ Go 
and do thou likewise ’’ ringing in his ears, it was evi- — 
dent that he was not really upset by Jesus’ teaching about 
God, but anxiously upset by His teaching about man. 

‘*T believe in man ’”’ is the clear implication of so 
much that Jesus taught and did. And He reminded 
His hearers that it would be their attitude to their fellow 
men, that would determine where they would stand, at 
that last and terrible day of the Lord. 4 

Frequently this was the centre of controversy that — 
swirled around Jesus—because of His obstinacy in 
believing in men: believing not in what they were, but 
in what they might become: seeing people in terms of 
their possibilities: regarding human personality as | 
divine in its origin, and boundless in its worth. 

We can never let go what Jesus taught about God: 
no more dare we ever let go what He taught about man. . 
Yet in every difficult human situation this is just what 
we are tempted to do. We cling to our orthodox belief 
in God, but let slip our grip on Christ’s teaching about 
men. That is why good men, men who call themselves 
Christian, who lead careful and circumspect lives are 
sometimes found to have the most outrageous attitudes 
to those who belong to another economic group, or 
another nation, or another race. 

Such a man for instance was Lord Melbourne, a pro- 
minent statesman of Queen Victoria’s time. In Britain 
then, the conditions of the mass of the people living in the 
great industrial cities beggars all description—poverty, — 
vice, crime, illiteracy, ill health—the whole devil’s brood _ 
was there. But could Melbourne, the British Prime — 
Minister be convinced of the need for change ? Not he! : 
Things were best as they were: education of the poor 
was dangerous: they would turn to reading irreligious : 
and seditious books and papers. And the factory 
children slaving in cold, unventilated buildings from 
6 am. to 6 p.m., ‘‘Oh,’’ said Melbourne, ‘“‘ if you 
would only leave them alone.’’ A _ personally good 
man—with a blind spot. 

Or take one of the greatest Americans who ever lived 
—George Washington, the man who never told a lie. A 
great man, a good man, but a man with a blind spot 
when it came to black negro slaves. In 1766 he sent an 
unruly servant to the captain of a ship bound for the | 
East Indies, with the following note. ‘‘ With this 
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letter comes a negro, which I beg the favour of you to 
sell in any of the islands you may go to, for whatever he 
will fetch, and bring me in return for him, one cask of 
best molasses, one cask of best rum, one barrel of 
lemons and the residue, much or little, in good old 
spirits.’” 

** For whatever he may fetch ’’—a man bartered for 
a keg of rum, and a cask of molasses. And that done, 
not by a scoundrel, but by a good man who had 
developed a blind spot about black men. 

Or again, let me quote you an incident from the life of 
Tiyo Soga. Having completed his training in Glasgow 
and having married his Scottish wife, they set sail for 
South Africa, and disembarked at Port Elizabeth. As 
they walked along a street in the company of another 
missionary and his wife, they came to a corner where a 
crowd of men were talking together. As they approach- 
ed the crowd became silent, and when they had passed a 
voice called out, ‘* Shame on Scotland,’’ and again, 
** Shame on Scotland.’’ 

As a people and as individuals we Scots have done 
many shameful things, but the preparing and equipping 
of Tiyo Soga to be the first, and still the greatest, ordain- 
ed African minister, was not one of our shameful things: 
rather one of our greatest. When he died in his study at 
Tutura, it was not the arms of Kreli his king that held 
him, but the arms of his beloved brother in Christ— 
Richard Ross of Cunningham. 

Let me make my point again: What Jesus taught 
about God—that we shall not let go: and what Jesus 
taught about man—that we must not let go. It may 
well be difficult to hang on to it : it may not be expedient 
to hang on to it, but hang on we must, for it is Jesus’ 
teaching about man that is the basis of whatever is good, 
kind, lovely, tolerant, brotherly in our 20th century. 
Wherever we let it go, wherever we develop a blind spot 
to it, a brood of vipers enters the house of our common 
life—social pride, industrial cruelty, racial prejudice, 
violence, personal arrogance, lust: all of them sins 
against God, having one common factor—they treat 
human beings as mere things: they treat human per- 
sonality with contempt. 

And now you may ask me—what is the heart of Jesus 
teaching about man? In the 72nd psalm there is a 
description of what the Messiah would be like when He 
came, and among many beautiful things it says this of 
him : ‘‘ Men are not cheap to him.’’ (Moffat) There, I 
think you have the heart of Jesus’ teaching about, and 
attitude to, men. ‘ They were not cheap to him.’ Even 
tho’ they were cheap in their own eyes, yet they were of 
infinite worth to this Stranger who walked among them. 
They knew He looked deep into the hidden places of 
their being : they knew He saw all there that was mean, 
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cheap, and unlovely: and yet He was continuing to 
believe in them—to believe in what they could become. 


Little Zacchaeus was cheap in his own eyes : he had 
grown to be like the mean little god he worshipped— 
the god of money. The woman of Samaria was cheap 
to herself : a woman could not go on haying a succession 
of lovers as she had done, and not become cheap. Yet 
Jesus looked on Zacchaeus as He looked on that woman, 
and such was the radiant hopefulness in His eyes, such 
was the picture He carried in His glance of what they 
yet might become, that suddenly they too wanted to 
become that new kind of person. To the people of 
Jericho, Zacchaeus was just a shifty little money grab- 
bing traitor: to the women of her village, the woman 
was a person you didn’t see or recognise when you met 
her in the street. They were cheap ! And they knew it ! 
In Jesus’ eyes they caught a glance which said, ‘‘ What 
you are now is not really you: you are more than a 
money grubber: you are more than a woman whose 
body can be bought. You are people with a future. Go 
then to possess it.”’ And they did. 


So it is with the others He met—unwanted folk like 
beggars, lepers, the maimed, the blind. All their lives. 
society had been screaming at them that they didn’t 
count : that they were a nuisance, and a social liability. 
‘* There’s so many of you, and you multiply like rabbits. 
If we could only be rid of you.’’ Cheap—that’s what 
they were: like dirt beneath the finger nails of society. 
For generations the estimate had been the same. Then 
one short life, brought to a violent end on a cross, at 
33 years of age, reversed the judgement of the ages. If 
God is interested in sparrows that are sold 2 for a 4d. or 
5 for 4d. (so cheap that an extra one is thrown in) how 
much more is He interested in you. That was good 
news ; it is good news even now: the news we need: 
the news that matches our sore predicament. 


There is nothing cheap that God has made. With 
the things that man makes, we are happy when they are 
cheap. We want them to be cheap, so that we can 
freely throw the old ones away and buy new ones. 
Things are made to be used, to be thrown away. But 
men are not things, but persons : they are not merely for 
using : they are never for merely throwing away, as you 
do an old tin can. You cannot hurt things, but you can 
hurt people, deeply, lastingly, as we see with our own 
eyes, in our own day, in our own land. 


In God’s eyes men are not things, nor numbers, nor 
animals living in a jungle, nor wisps of straw in the 
winds of chance—but persons: spiritual beings upon 
whose faces, in spite of their earthiness and all the evi- 
dences of their sinfulness, can be seen a glimpse of 
angels’ work, and a spark of the divine. 
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Because I believe in Jesus, I am bound to believe in 
what He believed, and He believed in man: in his high 
origin, in his present dignity, in his inalienable rights, 
in his solemn responsibilities, in his future destiny, in 
his final end and possible glory. 

A last word: I trust that from what I have said, you 
have grasped enough to see clearly what is your Chris- 


tian calling in the year that lies abead. You are the | 


sons and daughters of the Most High God: you are 
persons living side by side in a community with many 
complications, but which is made up of other persons 
not unlike yourselves. Like Jesus, you must believe 
not only in God, but in men. Like Jesus, you must so 
act as to bring to the surface all that is potentially good, 
just and brotherly in them: like Jesus, when the need 
arises, you must protest against everything that offends 
and cheapens persons: whatever denies human dignity, 
whatever holds men back from a full and happy life, be 
that thing a political system, a-social custom or an 
economic arrangement. 

You will pray, and I trust pray continually : and when 
you do so, you will remember to Whom you pray and 
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give carefui thought for what you pray. You will close 
your heart and lips to the uttering of any prayer where 
you brazenly ask God to give your side the obvious 
advantage. A newspaper reports that a certain Dominie 
at Winburg, in an opening prayer said, ‘*Oh God, 
please give us this republic.’ As African Christians, 
you will sense the unfitness of any prayer of this calibre, 
and avoid it as you would avoid the plague. 

And now, in the words of St. Paul: I exhort you. 
‘* Let your love be a real thing, with a loathing for evil — 
and a bent for what is good. Never let your zeal flag ; 
be steadfast in trouble, attend to prayer. Bless those 
who make a practice of persecuting you; bless them 
instead. of cursing them. Keep in harmony with one — 
another. Never pay back evil for evil to anyone: be at 
peace with all men, if possible, so far as that depends on 
you. Never revenge yourselves, beloved, but let the — 
wrath of God have its way. Do not let evil get the 
better of you : get the better of evil by doing good.”’ 

And the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and the love of 
God and the communion of the Holy Spirit be with you 
all. 


Bible-Reading and the Life of the Church 


RESEARCH carried out by the Bible Study Secretary 

of the United Bible Societies has recently shown 
that in those churches where at least 40 per cent of the 
members read the Bible daily the whole life and witness 
of the church reaches a new level of vigour and effective- 
ness. 

This is not just a matter of opinion or a vague genera- 
lisation. It is a fact established by investigation. Regu- 
lar daily Bible reading raises the spiritual temperature of 
any local church. 

Not many church members, however, can establish 
the habit of daily Bible reading unless they have a plan 
to guide them and notes to help them understand what 
they read and see its relevance for daily life. 

This is where the International Bible Reading Asso- 
ciation can be of service. Its booklets are written by 
scholars drawn from all the major Protestant churches : 
it does not seek to propagate the views of any one 
section : its aim is to direct people to the Bible itself, so 
that it may in truth be the Word of God to them. 

Booklets for children and adults are available. The 
children’s booklets comprise: My Small Corner (for 4 
to 7 year-olds), Treasure Trove (8 to 11 years), The Pilgrim 
Way (12 to 14 years). | For the over-14’s there is dis- 
covering the Bible. The adult booklets are Hints (a 
brief thought for the day), Notes (with material for home 
worship every day) and Studies (a more advanced study 
course. ) 


All the adult booklets follow the same plan of daily 
Bible reading and Notes and Studies contain discussion 
questions. For leaders of Bible Study Groups whose 
members are following this course of readings a Bible 
Study Handbook is published, giving suggestions about 
leading the discussion and further background informa- 
tion. 

For members of the Younger Churches there is a 
book of daily Bible readings for everyman with the title 
Light for our Path. A shortened version of this booklet 
is available in Shona, Sotho, Xhosa and Zulu, at a 
subscription rate of only 1/3 a year, the vernacular book- 
lets being subsidised by missionary gifts. 

Full details of the subscription rates for the booklets, 
together with specimen pages, will be gladly sent on 
application to the Rev. Derrick Cuthbert, 77 Fourth 
Avenue, Newton Park, Port Elizabeth. 


One day, when quite young, Olive Schreiner, the author 
of The Story of an African Farm, got hold of a copy of 
the New Testament and began to read it by herself. Be- 
fore she got past the early chapters of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, she rushed into her mother’s room, and said, 
“OO, Mummy, lock what Pve found. Isn’t it lovely ? 
Now we can ail live like this. ” 
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Fourth Century of Scottish Reformation 


SERVICE of Thanksgiving in St. Giles’ Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, followed by a special meeting of the 


- General Assembly, marked the opening of the Church 


of Scotland’s celebrations of the Fourth Centenary of 
the Reformation on Tuesday, 11th October, 1960. The 
Service was attended by the Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, high Officers of State, civic and legal digni- 
taries, as well as by commissioners to this year’s General 
Assembly and their invited guests from many lands 
and Churches. The Sermon was preached by the 
present Moderator, the Rt. Rev. J. H. S. Burleigh, who 
had earlier met the Queen at the west door of the Cathe- 
dral and conducted her to the Royal Pew. 

Since Queen Victoria made her summer home in the 
Scottish Highlands, members of the British Royal 
Family have consistently worshipped in the National 
Church when in Scotland. But a new step in Church/ 
State relations was marked by the Queen’s presence at 
the special meeting of the Generali Assembly which 
followed the St. Giles’ Service. This is the first time, 
since the union of the Scottish and English Crowns in 
1603, that a British Sovereign has exercised the consti- 
tutional right to be present at meetings of the General 
Assembly. The last occasion was the General Assembly 
of 1602, attended by James VI on the eve of his going 
south as James I of England. The Queen is normally 
represented by her Lord High Commissioner, who 
brings a message from her and, on the invitation of the 
Moderator, addresses the General Assembly. 

Addressing the General Assembly, the Queen asked : 
“What meaning are we to give today to the establish- 
ment of the Reformed faith in Scotland in 1560?’ ‘I 
believe,’ she continued, ‘that what happened at the 
Reformation can be stated in terms on which all Chris- 
tians may agree. Holy Writ was liberated to the people 
and as a result the Word of God was revealed again as a 
force to be reckoned with in the affairs of both public 
and private life.’ ‘As one who loves this country of 
Scotland and her people,’ she concluded, ‘I rejoice 
that it is a mark of her National Church to combine 
devotion to the unalterable Christian faith with an 


- eagerness to find new truth to answer the needs of a 


changing world.’ 
The Moderator briefly acknowledged the Queen’s 
speech, before calling on Dr. Hugh O. Douglas to move 


the Resolution of Solemn Thanksgiving. The Resolu- 


tion stresses that it is not an attempt to review past 


. controversies, but, ‘with malice toward none; with 


charity for all ; with firmness in the right, as God gives 
us to see the right,’ to offer thanks to God. It asserts 
that the nation’s life is based on values which are ‘ the 


fruit of the Christian Gospel with whose light this 
country has been blessed for close on 1600 years ’ ; and 
warns that ‘ they are threatened in Scotland as they are 
throughout the world.’ The Resolution ends with a 
call ‘to live and work in fellowship and increasing 
unity with all who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians. .for the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom in this 
land and throughout the world.’ 

After the Resolution had been adopted, the Queen 
informed the General Assembly that she must now 
withdraw, and that she would be represented for the 
remainder of the special meeting by the Earl of Wemyss 
and March. She then visited and addressed a mass 
meeting of the Woman’s Guild of the Church of Scot- 
land in the Usher Hall, Edinburgh. 

At the meeting on the following day, 12th October, a 
statement on the Message of the Scottish Reformation 
was introduced by Dr. R. Stuart Louden, Minister of 
the Greyfriars Kirk, Edinburgh, and a member of the 
Executive Committee of the World Presbyterian Alliance. 
Dr. Louden referred to ‘True Preaching,’ ‘ Right 
Administration of the Sacraments ’ and ‘ Discipline 
Uprightly Administered ’ as the marks by which the 
true Church was to be discerned, and the standards to 
which the Church of Scotland was committed. ‘To 
show more clearly the face of the One Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church in Scotland is our destiny from 
more than fifteen centuries of history, and also our high 
calling of God—to be the Church of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; holy and without blemish. Because I believe 
that this commemoration is calling the Church of Scot- 
land to its task today, I move that the General Assembly 
adopt this Message of the Scottish Reformation.’ 

The Message was seconded by Sir Thomas Taylor, 
Principal of Aberdeen University and an elder of the 
Church. In a forthright address, which profoundly 
moved the Assembly, he re-affirmed that ‘ this Kirk of 
Scotland is a Church of the Reformation. We are 
proud of that.’ Instancing the Mass and the worship 
of the Virgin Mary, Principal Taylor pointed out there 
were certain things which the Church of Scotland 
denied: ‘We do so,’ he continued, ‘ because these 
things have no warrant in Scripture, because they are 
false in fact, and because they are idolatrous in practice.’ 
But, this being recognized, ‘ we ought, so far as we can 
without compromise of truth, to draw closer to Roman 
Catholics in Christian charity, seeking whenever we 
may to find ways of co-operation with them in Christian 
service to our fellow-men.’ He ended this section of 
his address by a reference to ‘the growing emphasis 
which the Roman Church is placing on the study of the 
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Bible, particularly in France.’ ‘ Watch with interest 
and sympathy this new Roman Catholic interest in the 
Scriptures : it could be fraught with consequences of the 
greatest moment.’ 

Turning to positive affirmations, declared at the Re- 
formation and still held by the Church of Scotland, 
Principal Taylor asked what were the central truths for 
which they stood. He instanced the doctrine of Justi-. 
fication by Faith and the doctrine of the Two Kingdoms. 

From the first sprang the beginnings of Scottish demo- 
cracy and the acceptance of the common man, typified 
by ‘the place of the lay elder with authority both in 
policy and doctrine as central in the constitution of the 
Kirk.” Of the Two Kingdoms (Church and State), 
Principal Taylor said : ‘ It is the great glory of Reform- 
ed Scotland that this idea did not remain a mere specula- 
tion of political theorists and theologians but became 
for a whole people a principle of action, the very palla- 
dium of freedom for which they were prepared to die.’ 
Sir Thomas Taylor also voiced the regret of the Assembly 
that the Anglican Communion was not more fully re- 
presented at the celebrations. 

After adopting the Message of the Reformation, the 
General Assembly heard speeches from four church- 
men who had been chosen to represent the various 
groups of sister and daughter Churches with which the 
Church of Scotland has maintained close contacts. 
There were: the Rt. Rev. Alan C. Watson, Moderator- 


Books We 


A Church History of Scotland, by Principal J. H. S. 
Burleigh, D.D. (Oxford University Press: 42)/-. 
There has been a long-felt need for a Church History 

of Scotland in one volume. It is sometimes forgotten that 

the Church of Scotland (Ecclesia Scoticana) does not 
date from its reformation in 1560, but goes back a long 
way, even before the name appeared officially in a papal 
bull towards the end of the twelfth century. It is a long 
story, stretching to the days of St. Ninian, who was 

active at Whithorn from 397-431. 

To tell this story no one is better qualified than Dr. 
Burleigh, who is Principal of New College and Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh. 
The esteem in which he is held was also shown in his 
elevation to the position of Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland General Assembly in the year when the 400th 
anniversary of the Reformation is being celebrated. 

A book of 421 pages devoted toso long a period neces- 
sarily involves much compression, but this Dr. Burleigh 
has done with great skill. He declares that his book is 
addressed to the general reader and not to the specialist. 
It certainly is a pleasure to read, and though he must 


General of the Presbyterian Church of Australia ; Mr. — 
Rajaiah D. Paul, Church of South India ; the Rev. Dr. 
E. Emmen, Reformed Church of the Netherlands ; and — 
the Rt. Rev. E. M. L. Odjidja, Moderator of the Presby . : 
terian Church of Ghana. =. 

World-wide representation at the celebrations ve : 
ensured by invitations sent to all member Churches of — 
the World Presbyterian Alliance. Delegates brought 
letters of greetings, which were received and placed for 
safe-keeping in the archives of the General Assembly. — 
Among them a letter from the National Protestant 
Church of Geneva reminded commissioners of the close | : 
links between that city and Scotland. The text of the 
letter had already been read the-previous Sunday in 
many Genevese congregations, including the Scots 
Congregation worshipping in the restored Auditore, 
where Knox had ministered from 1556 to 1559. Where | 
so many letters came from daughter Churches through- 
out the English-speaking world, the General Assembly 
was thus able to acknowledge the debt it owed to the 
mother Church. 

The special meeting of the General Assembly ended 
with an address by the Moderator, the Rt. Rev. J. H.S. 
Burleigh, in which he-took up and developed the point, 
already made by the Queen, on the power of the Word — 
of God, liberated by the Reformation, in public and 
private life. 


—WORLD PRESBYTERIAN ALLIANCE 


Commend 


often have felt the wish to expand, he gives no impression 
of being superficial in treatment. There is also a fair- — 
mindedness which will commend the volume to readers. — 

The title is worthy of note, for the book deals not only © 
with the national Church of Scotland but includes | 
other branches besides Presbyterian, such as the Episco- | 
palian, the Congregational, the Baptist, Methodist | 
and others. 

Concerning the two national Churches of Britain, 

Dr. Burleigh says. 

‘* The Covenanting struggle led to a hardening of * 
presbytery and episcopacy into two antagonistic | 
systems with a wide gulf between them which shows 
little sign of narrowing. But if the Church of Scot- 
land was thus separated from the Anglican commu- 
nion it was destined to become the honoured mother | 
of large and flourishing churches throughout the } 
English-speaking world.”’ | 
We commend the book warmly. —R.H.WSS. 


All political news and comment in this issue are contributed 
and written to express the views of the South African Outlook } 
by R. H. W. Shepherd, Lovedale, C.P. 


